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Teaching Democracy in the Latin Class 


By CLARA S. ZAPUN and LAURA F. McDANIEL 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


URING the current school year, we at the Thomas Jefferson 
D High School have been trying to do what we can, through 
the medium of our subject, to promote education for 
democracy. The basic philosophy upon which we have been 
working is that the forces of peace and democracy are interrelated, 
and that what promotes one promotes the other. 
In the first and second semesters 
we use a textbook in which every 


today, it is somewhat easier to make them aware of their prej- 
udices, and to lead them to more reasoned conclusions. 

Much, of course, depends on the skill and personality of the 
teacher. There must be absolute freedom of discussion. Students 
must be free to express whatever opinions they may hold, no 
matter how unpopular, without fear of ridicule or ostracism. 
Discussions will be especially valuable if the teacher is well 
informed, if she is resourceful in seeing modern parallels, and 
at the same time able to evaluate historical forces as they operated 
in ancient times and as they do today. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LATIN AND DEMOCRACY SYLLABUS 

General Suggestions 


1. In each class period, the 
lesson is headed by a Latin quo- q in method of procedure may well 
tation. Here we decided to lay M : : promote those qualities of toler- 
particular stress on those that deal ( { avrcus Tullius Cicero ance, respect for the opinions of 
discussion of these sayings tended | "Middletown. N. ¥. tion that are deemed desirable for 
to fix the attention of the stu- | a democratic society. 
dents on basic ideas fundamental 4 . — 2. Stress is to be laid on the 
to democracy, the importance of GAINST conspiracy Strong adjectives; | development of those habits of 
which might be neglected merely A lean man Stands before the mob and flings study that involve the considera- 
because they are taken for granted Proud words, proud names, proud deeds into the air, ' tion of all the facts in a given 
in our society. As a result of this To beat again sharp swords with valiant wings. situation, the recognition of rel- 
work, the students made posters, ) ative values, the ability and desire 
of which the following headings { 


are typical: “‘Mottoes for Democ- 
rdcy’’ (Regnant populi; vox 
populi, vox Dei; pro bono pub- 
lico, etc.) ; “Slogans for Peace’’ 
(Cedant arma togae; iustitia om- 
nibus; salus populi suprema lux 
esto, etc.). 


When dying freedom falls before the greed 

Of men who seek renown and wealth alone, 
He stands before them, in their faces flings 3. Students may well be en- 
All of the scandal, all the filth in Rome. 


( Of course they kill him, for the truth stabs deep; 


to work with initiative and in 
harmony with the aims of the 
group. 


couraged to become aware intel- 
ligently of the responsibility of 
individual citizens for the suc- 


) cess of democracy and for the 
After studying the Latin reading But through the ages bright, untouched by rust, | peace that democracy desires. 
material, we decided that the con- { The frail words Hill will shine in free men’s hearts. 4. Constant alertness on the 
vent was such that it did not di- When their proud names are lost, when Rome is duii part of the instructor is urged for 
rectly serve the cause of peace 


and democracy. The stories dealt 
largely with war, and with such 
qualities of character as are im- 
portant in times of war, or stem 
from a militaristic philosophy of 
life. We decided, therefore, to sup- 
plement our work with material 
in English, related to the stories 
in our text, and to add questions 
on the content of each selection. This material is far from perfect; 
in fact, the whole project is still in the experimental stage. How- 
ever, the questions have led to interesting classroom discussions. 

We shall probably be asked what results we have attained. The 
length of time during which we have used the material is far 
too short to enable us to make a definite reply as yet. The students 
were interested; there were spirited discussions that had meaning 
significant for the students’ present experiences. Questions such 
as the following were raised: ‘“‘How does it happen that we are 
facing today problems that were faced by the Romans, though 
they lived so long ago?” ‘“Why does unemployment still exist?”’ 
Sometimes, when considering certain problems of today, even 
young people find their ability to reason logically blocked by 
prejudices. These can be somewhat broken down when they are 
considering economic and social problems as they appeared in 
Roman times. Then, when they pass on to similar problems of 


Power leaves only cold and broken Stones; 
{ Ye buried under rubble, debris, sods, in the curriculum. 
Liberty sings, unconquered through the years, 
In a dead tongue, Sill calling on dead gods. in te 
al other forms of government in 


the noting of opportunities for 
correlation of the data of the Latin 
course and those of other courses 


5. It is planned to give students 
a summary of the origin of democ- 


Greece; the formation of the 
Roman state; the significance of 
Rome’s achievements under ‘‘Senatus Populusque Romanus;"’ the 
destruction of individual liberty with the establishment of 
imperial forms; the experiences of Greece and Rome with 
dictatorship. 

First Semester 

1. Discussion of Latin mottoes of pertinent interest. 

2. Analysis of qualities desirable in the promotion of peace 
and democracy in the study of English reading lessons with ap- 
pended questions. 

3. Detailed study of collateral readings on the daily life of the 
Romans, and characteristic Roman qualities. 

4. Noting of specific contributions in vocabulary; abbrevia- 
tions; correlation with Romance and Germanic languages. 

Second Semester 
Continuation of all the points listed under First Semester. 
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Third Semester 
Continuation of points listed above. In addition :— 
1. Readings on Roman mythology, Roman history, and 
Roman traditions. 


2. Stress upon vocabulary connected with the expression of 
concepts of government and of literary forms, with recognition 
of the heritage from Greece. 


3. Attention to the elements of leadership that foster coop- 
eration and mutual helpfulness, especially in the stories of 
Andromeda, Hylas, Phineus, Medea, Orgetorix, Ariovistus. 


4. Consideration of the characteristics of the ancient Gauls 
and Germans; Rome's attitude towards barbart; comparisons 
with modern views of nationalism and international relationships. 

Fourth Semester 

1. In connection with the reading of selections from Caesar, 
De Bello Gallico, study of the following topics: The reasons 
assigned for the superiority of the Belgae; pleas for peace; the 
ancient Britons; the power of personal courage; the tenuousness 
of victory by force; the rival centurions (V, 44); the episode 
of Gallus (V, 48); the class system in Gaul; the educational 
system of the Druids; censorship in Gaul; the land system in 
ancient Germany; ethical concepts, as they arise; Vercingetorix. 

2. Readings on the government of ancient Rome; the in- 
fluence of Roman law upon western civilization; the Pax Romana; 
the life of the people under Roman control. 


Fifth Semester 

A careful study of all the political, social, and economic prob- 
lems that are revealed by the reading of Cicero’s orations, and 
correlation with similar problems today. 

Sixth Semester 
Continuation of the study of the preceding semester. 
Seventh Semester 

1. In the reading of Vergil, attention to the achievements of 
Augustus in establishing an era of peace; the setting of the norms 
of national conduct; Vergil’s extolling of the common people 
as they pursue their worth-while tasks. A typical selection for 
special study is Aeneid VI, 847-853. 

2. Collateral reading may include material for the study of 
the founding of the Roman state with principles drawn trom 
governments in Asia Minor and Greece; for the analysis of those 
characteristics that were considered responsible for the eternal 
fame of Rome; for the significance of the theory of a divine 
mission on the part of rulers. 

Eighth Semester 
Continuation of the study of the preceding semester. 
Sample Questions 
I. On the story of Tiberius Gracchus: 

1. Why was a law needed to limit the size of estates at 
this period? 

2. How did the existence of large estates affect unemployment? 

3. What remedy did Tiberius suggest? 

4. Was it wise to provide compensation to the estate owners 
for the land taken from them? 

5. Was Tiberius plotting to overthrow the government? 

6. What experiences did American veterans of the World 
War have upon their return from war? 

7. What conflict was there between Octavius’ position in 
the government and his interests as a private individual? What 
should an official do when he finds himself in such a situation? 

8. What actions did Tiberius take to bring his law to a 
vote? 

9. What were the duties of the various Roman magistrates? 

10. What is your opinion of Tiberius’ character? 

II. On the story of Coriolanus and the grain incident: 

1. Who were the tribunes of the people? 

2. When had the people won the right to these representa- 
tives? Under what circumstances? 

3. What was the relationship between the tribunes and the 
consuls? 


4+. Were the demands of the people just? 

5. What is your opinion of Coriolanus’ action when sum- 
moned to trial? 

6. Did the tribunes try him on the charges they had 
specified ? 

7. Were the tribunes justified in ordering the death of 
Coriolanus? 

8. Which method was more democratic—voting by centuries, 
or voting by tribes? Why? 


(Note: Latin teachers have long recognized, and demonstrated, 
that a study of Latin can be made to assist in the development 
of good American citizenship. The Report of the Classical In- 
vestigation (Princeton University Press, 1924), listed (Part I, 
p. 67) . the development of right attitudes toward social 
situations” as one of the valid ultimate objectives of the teaching 
of Latin, and recommended (Part I, p. 180) that stress be laid 
upon ‘‘the value of a knowledge of the political and social prob- 
lems of the Romans as an aid to the solution of present-day 
problems of similar character."’ Many teachers and textbook- 
makers have long observed this recommendation. The Latin 
teacher who wishes to renew emphasis upon the citizenship 
objective will find the plan of Mrs. Zapun and Miss McDaniel 
stimulating and suggestive. A complete syllabus of this plan, 
with illustrative reading lessons, is on file in the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers. It may be examined by Latin teachers 
who are near enough to be able to visit the Bureau.) 


CICERO ON CITIZENSHIP 
S. CUM OMNIA ratione animoque lustraris, omnium 


societatum nulla est gravior, nulla carior quam ea, quae 

cum re publica est uni cuique nostrum. Cari sunt parentes, 
cari liberi, propinqui, familiares, sed omnes omnium caritates 
patria una complexa est, pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem 
oppetere, si ei sit profuturus? Quo est detestabilior istorum im- 
manitas, qui lacerarunt omni scelere patriam et in ea funditus 
delenda occupati et sunt et fuerunt. Sed si contentio quaedam et 
comparatio fiat, quibus plurimum tribuendum sit officii, principes 
sint patria et parentes, quorum beneficiis maximis obligati sumus, 
proximi liberi totaque domus.—Cicero, De Officuis I, 57-58. 


AN ANCESTOR OF CATILINE 


By RUSSEL M. GEER 
fhe Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


OTH CICERO and Sallust emphasize the courage and the 

B physical strength of Catiline. The following story from 

Pliny’s Natural History (vii, 104-5) may suggest that he 

came honestly by these qualities. Pliny is discussing the question, 

Who was the bravest of all men? After mentioning various 
well-known heroes of Rome's past, he continues: 

“But the deeds of these men were great because of their valor, 
still greater because of their good fortune. No one, in my opinion 
at least, would rightly prefer any man to M. Sergius, even 
though his great-grandson Catiline has taken away the favor 
of the name. In his second campaign he lost his right hand, in 
two campaigns he was wounded twenty-three times, and as a 
result did not have full use of either hand or either foot. Al- 
though disabled he afterward took part in many campaigns, 
accompanied by a single slave. He was twice captured by Hannibal, 
for he had to do with no ordinary enemy, and twice escaped 
his chains, although for twenty months he was every day under 
guard and in bonds and fetters. He fought four times with only 
his left hand, and had two horses killed beneath him. He made 
himself a right hand of iron, and, fighting with this bound in 
place, he saved Cremona from siege, defended Placentia, and 
captured twelve outposts of the enemy in Gaul. All this we 
learn from the oration that he delivered when in his praetorship 
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his colleagues forbade him to take part in the public sacrifices 
because he was maimed.” 


FOUNDERS’ DAY 


EWS DISPATCHES from Rome in the daily papers 
N during April will undoubtedly carry accounts of the 

celebration in the modern city of the birthday of Rome. 
According to tradition, Rome was founded on the festival of the 
Palilia—that is, on April 21—in the year 753 B. C. Many 
schools, classes, and clubs in this country observe the day with 
special programs. The American Classical League Service Bureau 
has on hand material to assist the teacher in preparing such pro- 
grams. Incidentally, some teachers will correlate Latin with 
mathematics in an interesting way by setting their classes to 
working out how old Rome will be on April 21. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that ‘“‘there was no year zero”! 
On April 21, 1940, Rome will be 2692 years old. 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 
A Hitherto Unpublished Statement 


As an approach to the great cultures of the past from which 
have developed the intellectual, philosophical, religious, legal. 
and to a degree scientific. phases of our western civilization, the 
study of the classics is indispensable. This is especially true 
when the teaching of these subjects, coupled with history, is 
directed towards introducing the student to the actual life ex- 
periences of past peoples. as well as to their literatures, and to 
the great national and world trends of thought and action which 
have resulted in the civilization of the present. Not less of 
classics, but more, will the better reveal present dangers and 
remedies, and steady the thinking of men.—Susan M. Dorsey, 
Past Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send at least one Latin Student on to college Latin. some- 
where, every year.—Lillian Gay Berry. 


CORRIGENDA 


In the March issue, p. 59, Mr. Cecil T. Derry’s professional 
address was given as the Watertown (Mass.) High School. 
Mr. Derry teaches at the Cambridge (Mass.) High and Latin 
School. 

In the February issue, p. 48, Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler’s hospital 
was erroneously located in Kansas City. The Halstead Hospital 
is in Halstead, Kansas. 


Have You Tried This? 


(This department is designed as a clearing-house of ideas for classroom 
teachers. Latin teachers are invited to send in any ideas, suggestions, or 
teaching devices which they have found to be helpful.) 

DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES IN THE LATIN CLASS 

Mrs. W. L. Lynn, of the Clifton Forge, Virginia, High 
School, writes: 

“In my Latin classes, I have done the following things to 
endeavor to promote education for democracy: I have organized 
all my classes into Junior Classical Leagues, not forcing anyone 
to join, but making membership entirely voluntary. Very few 
fail to join. The programs are planned by the students, and 
I make suggestions only when requested to do so. The students 
have done splendid work; they are gaining rapidly in initiative 
and ability to assume responsibility. I have never forced them 
to undertake any activity which they do not consider interesting. 
In class work, when a plan or project has been decided upon, 
I take to the classroom several references for outside reading, and 
permit the students to find their materials themselves by using 
the reference lists. Sometimes I simply tell them what books 
they will need. and let them search for their own material. I 
give them no information that they are capable of finding for 
themselves. In other words, I have ceased to be a dictator or a 
lecturer, and am trying to work with my students. I am trying 
to teach them independent thinking and action.” 


EXPERIMENTING IN THE CICERO CLASS 

Miss Lillian Corrigan, of the Hunter College High School. 
New York City, writes: 

“T have been experimenting with changes in reading content 
in the Cicero year, and find the girls eager to read selections 
from the other writings of Cicero, instead of limiting the work 
to the orations usually read. We are doing more extensive reading 
from Cicero’s letters. We are using these in connection with 
the study of Cicero’s life, to see how they can serve as a source- 
book for the political life of the period. I have made selections 
dealing with the period of Clodius and Cicero's exile for one 
group of readings. For another I am making selections of letters 
dealing with the period of the Civil War. Though Cicero's 
philosophical and rhetorical works may prove to be too difficult 
for independent reading, the students enjoy reading short selec- 
tions in class, e.g.— 

“Breve enim tempus aetatis, satis longum est ad bene honesteque 
vivendum.—De Senectute, 19. 

“Homines enim ad deos nulla re propius accedunt quam 
salutem hominibus dare.—Pro Ligario, 12. 

“Quis est nostrum liberaliter educatus, cui non educatores, 
cui non magistri sui atque doctores, cui non locus ipse ille mutus, 
ubi alitus aut doctus est, cum grata recordatione in mente versetur. 

—Pro Planco, 33. 


“Nam cum sint duo genera decertandi, unum per discepta- 
tionem, alterum per vim, cumque illud proprium sit hominis, 
hoc beluarum. confugiendum est ad posterius. si uti non licet 
superiore. Quare suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob eam causam, 
ut sine iniuria in pace vivatur, parta autem victoria conservandi 
ii. qui non crudeles in bello. non immanes fuerunt. 

—De Offictis, i, 34-35. 

“We used the last selection in making a very effective poster. 
One of the girls secured pictures of both Cicero and President 
Roosevelt. We compared Cicero’s views on war with the 
President's by using a quotation from Roosevelt’s address to the 
Virginia Military Academy on Armistice Day, 1939. One half 
of the poster, headed ‘Then,’ contained Cicero’s picture and the 
last sentence of the quotation from De Officiis; the other half, 
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headed ‘Now,’ contained Roosevelt's picture and the words, 
‘The only object of arms is to bring about a condition in which 
quiet peace under liberty can endure,’ from the Armistice Day 
speech.” 


INVENTIONS THAT RETURN TO 
PLAGUE THE INVENTOR 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


ND HE (BENAIAH) slew an Egyptian, a goodly man: 
and the Egyptian had a spear in his hand; but he went 
down to him with a staff, and plucked the spear out of 

the Egyptian’s hand, and slew him with his own spear.” 
(II Samuel, xxiii, 2.) 

In both legend and history there are stories of inventors who 
have fallen victims to their own inventions. Time after time 
classical writers attribute to man’s discovery and misuse of metals 
the loss of the peace, happiness, and plenty of the Golden Age. 
According to the poets, the first ship and the first sword were 
the initial steps toward man’s downfall. (For many references 
on this general subject see K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius 
Tibullus, American Book Co., 1913, pp. 245-247). We find 
more than a literary convention, however, in the lamentations of 
a prosaic Roman, Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. ii, 157-159), who 
regards as sacrilege the breaking of the crust of the earth to 
extract treasures that lead man to crime, slaughter, and warfare. 


At present the most dreaded of the ‘bloody instructions which, 
being taught, return to plague the inventor’ is the airplane. 
When it flies over a hostile earth-bound army and releases anguish, 
death and destruction upon populations many miles behind the 
front, warfare contemptuously casts aside the last restraints upon 
ruthlessness. An ardent aviation enthusiast. Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, is grief-stricken because this invention ‘‘can no longer 
be looked upon as the expression of that most beautiful thing, 
man’s hope; it has become the expression of that most terrible 
thing, man’s fear’’ (Reader’s Digest, January, 1940, p. 2). 


A thoughtful writer who is doubtless even more fully ac- 
quainted with the benefits and the evils which the airplane has 
brought to mankind is Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the British Admiralty, who judicially appraises it in “‘Aviation, 
Man's Bane or Boon?” in the November, 1939, Rotarian (pp. 
8-12). Obviously this article (from which I am not permitted 
to make quotations) was composed before the outbreak of the 
present war. Mr. Churchill is far from being convinced that the 
airplane has justified itself even in civil life. As for its part in 
war, he holds that its addition to the forces of destruction consti- 
tutes a menace to our civilization and that, unless man learns to 
employ it worthily, he will perish by it. 

Mr. Churchill's alarming words have an atmosphere of fresh- 
ness, but they are merely a modernized version of an old, old story. 
Nineteen centuries ago the philosopher Seneca was not less dis- 
traught by the deadly uses to which he saw sails being perverted, 
and he gave vent to his fears in language equally forceful and 
ominous. He was just as sure that the world would have been 
happier without sails as Mr. Churchill is that it would be better 
off without the airplane, and he was not less certain that man’s 
continued misapplication of his inventions would prove catas- 
trophic. 

Seneca’s indictment is to be found in Naturales Quaestiones, 
v, 18, where he discusses the boons and the banes of the winds. 
He concludes that their blessings are far outweighed by the evils 
which they enable men to inflict upon their fellow men. Naturally, 
whatever he says in condemnation of the winds is tantamount to 
an attack upon the invention of sails. I shall allow him to speak 
for himself: 


Nunc quod de Caesare maiori vulgo dictatum est et a Tito 
Livio positum, in incerto esse utrum illum magis nasci an non 
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nasci reipublicae profuerit, dici etiam de ventis potest; adeo 
quicquid ex illis utile et necessarium est, non potest his repensari 
quae in perniciem suam generis humani dementia excogitat. Sed 
non ideo non sunt ista natura bona si vitio male utentium no- 
cent: non in hoc providentia ac dispositor ille mundi deus aéra 
ventis exercendum dedit et illos ab omni parte ne quid esset situ 
squalidum effudit ut nos classes partem freti occupaturas com- 
pleremus milite armato et hostem in mari aut post mare quaerere- 
mus. Quae nos dementia exagitat et in mutuum compellit exi- 
tium? Vela ventis damus bellum petituri et periclitamur periculi 
causa, incertam fortunam experimur, vim tempestatum nulla ope 
humana superabilem et mortem sine spe sepulturae. Non erat 
tanti si ad pacem per ista veheremur: nunc cum evaserimus tot 
scopulos latentes et insidias vadosi maris, cum effugerimus pro- 
cellosos desuper montes, per quos praeceps in navigantes ventus 
impingitur, cum involutos nubilo dies et nimbis ac tonitribus 
horridas noctes, cum turbinibus divulsa navigia—quis erit laboris 
ac metus fructus, quis nos fessos tot malis portus excipiet? Bellum 
scilicet et obvius in litore hostis et trucidandae gentes tracturaeque 
magna ex parte victorem et antiquarum urbium flamma. Quid in 
arma cogimus populos? Quid exercitus scribimus directuros aciem 
in mediis fluctibus? Quid maria inquietamus? Parum videlicet ad 
mortes nostras terra late patet Hoc vero quid aliud quis 
dixerit quam insaniam circumferre pericula et ruere in ignotos, 
iratum sine iniuria, occurrentia devastantem ac ferarum more 
occidere quem non oderis? IIlis tamen in ultionem aut ex fame 
morsus est: nos sine ulla parsimonia nostri alienique sanguinis 
movemus manum et navigia deducimus, salutem committi- 
mus fluctibus, secundos optamus ventos, quorum felicitas est 
ad bella perferri. Quousque nos mala rapuerunt? (4-10) . . 
Ergo non immerito quis dixerit rerum naturam melius acturam 
fuisse nobiscum si ventos flare vetuisset et inhibito discursu 
furentium in sua quemque terra stare iussisset: si nihil aliud, 
certe suo quisque tantum ac suorum malo nasceretur: nunc parum 
mihi domestica, externis quoque laborandum est (11) 
Dedit (deus) ventos ut commoda cuiusque regionis fierent com- 
munia, non ut legiones equitemque gestarent nec ut perniciosa 
gentium arma transveherent. Si beneficia naturae utentium pra- 
vitate perpendimus, nihil non nostro malo accepimus (14-15). 

After I thought I had completed this note a fortunate impulse 
led me to open at random—in a kind of sortes—a ‘‘book of 
the month”’ that lay on a friend's table. It was Wind, Sand and 
Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exupéry. My eyes chanced upon a 
passage (pp. 67-68) in which the author takes issue with those 
who maintain that our machine civilization is destroying spiri- 
tual values. A little farther on he asks, rhetorically, whether 
dreaming moralists believe that the invention of the sailing ship 
degraded the human spirit! Two or three pages later he con- 
fidently asserts that such a vessel does not disturb a single 
philosopher! 

Will the airplane repeat the history of the sailing ship and 
cease to trouble moralists and philosophers only when it has 
been replaced by an invention still more destructive? 


Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
—Horace, Carmina iii, 6, 45-48 


ENGLISH AND THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


F% THE FOLLOWING outline we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Roy C. Flickinger, of the University of Iowa. It 

represents Parts II and III of a highly important report 
adopted recently by the English department of the University of 
Iowa. Part I of the same report, “High School Preparation for 
English in Colleges,"’ was endorsed by departments of English 
in thirty-five Iowa colleges, and was published in The Classical 


Journal for March, 1940 (xxxv, 377-379). It stressed the 


— 
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point that ‘‘as preparation for the higher study of English, high- 
school work in foreign languages and history is as valuable as 
high-school work in English itself.’’ 


Professor Flickinger, in sending the report, wrote: ‘It seems 
to me that it is the most helpful step of progress that has been 
made in some tume; and there are many other states in the Union 
where the English departments would be willing to take similar 
action. If the whole thing could be done on a national scale, it 
would help us more than anything else that can be done.” 
Keaders of I HE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK might do a service to 
both Latin and English by calling the attention of their colleagues 
in the English department to this report. 


Committees of the lowa department of English first studied 
the question, “What students and what courses should stress 
foreign language in a general culture program?’ Lheir recom- 
mendations were as follows: 

TYPES OF STUDENTS AND LENGTH AND PLACE OF STUDY 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

1. On the lower age-level all pupils who, of their own 
accord or through the encouragement of parents or advisers, 
show interest in the study should be given the opportunity to 
undertake at least one foreign language. The cultural value of 
the study of foreign language, even for those not planning to 
go on to college, should be stressed. The study should be begun 
early, preferably in the grades. 

N.B. In urging the early contact with the study of foreign 
language, the committees accept the general findings, supported 
both by psychological and by physiological research, that young 
people acquire proficiency in foreign languages (especially fluency 
in spoken language) with less effort than older students. Children 
respond to the learning processes involved (memory, repetition) ; 
and they resent less than older students the necessary drill. That 
the ‘‘ideal’’ system of instruction here implied is not a fanciful 
one has been amply proved by experience in European schools. 
It should be noted, however, that some members of the com- 
mittees feel that the poor instruction that, under our present 
system, might be given in the grades would do more harm 
than good. 

2. All students on the high school level preparing for a 
university course should be urged to register for foreign language. 
The present system allowing students to fulfill the foreign 
language requirement during the freshman and sophomore years 
in college is unsound, for it allows too much time to be spent 
by the students on tasks not on the college level. It also makes 
it difficult for many students to carry on language study far 
enough to gain a maximum value for the time spent. High school 
pupils should be encouraged to take at least one course in 
foreign language each year. The continued study of one language 
is the least wasteful and yields the most lasting results. Under 
present conditions in the high schools, the most practicable 
program might call for two languages—three years of one and 
two of the other. 

N.B. The committees recognize that some of the smaller 
high schools would find it difficult to supply courses in foreign 
language. This would necessitate the establishment of (or the 
continuance of) courses in college for beginners in foreign 
languages. The first year’s work should be granted college 
credit toward graduation but should not be counted toward 
the fulfillment of the two-year requirement of collegiate work 
in foreign language. 

3. On the college level, once the minimum requirements have 
been fulfilled, there should be a differentiation in further require- 
ments depending on the course pursued. All students majoring 
in letters or related fields, as art, history, etc., should be required 
to continue their language work. It seems advisable that such 
students continue the language or languages already studied and 
that they undertake one additional language. 

4. Any student on any level who shows aptitude for !anguage 
study and a desire to continue should be given every opportunity. 
Particularly in the high school there is apparent a deplorable 


tendency to discontinue classes in language because the enrollment 
talls below some arbitrarily set limit. If students have a real 
interest in the study, opportunity should be provided even if 
classes are small. 


N.B. (a) Ideally, it might serve the higher purposes of 
language study to restrict the election of language to the pupil 
best endowed mentally and linguistically to study it. The pupil 
should, in that case, elect it early and stay with it until he has 
attained proficiency in it, in the case of a modern language until 
he can converse in it, read it, and write it; in the case of an 
ancient language until he can comprehend a page of moderately 
difficult Latin or Greek within a few minutes of time and can 
translate it, if need be, into adequate English. 


N.B. (b) The committees feel that student advisers at all 
levels in the academic system have been, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, guilty of sabotage that in many cases has stifled a 
normal interest in the study of foreign language. Every effort 
should be made to reduce or eliminate such influence. 

N.B. (c) In all study of foreign language in the high 
schools, careful planning of supplemental work by radio under 
the supervision of the University Extension Division would 
strengthen the work. 

* «+ 


Another committee then studied the matter of the values of 
particular foreign languages for the student of English. The 
recommendations of this committee were as follows: 


VALUES OF PARTICULAR LANGUAGES 

A student of English who wishes to attain, in high school 
and college, a sure command over his own language and a 
sympathetic understanding of English literature must recognize 
the necessity of learning thoroughly other languages and of 
reading other literature. Each of the languages mentioned below 
represents a great literature and a great civilization. Each is 
worthy of a lifetime of study. But, since few have time to 
learn all of them, a choice must be made, and made with ex- 
treme care. The following hints indicate the more specific 
usefulness of each. 

1. Greek—The study of Greek still remains the best training 
for the student of modern literatures; but for lack of oppor- 
tunity it will usually have to be deferred to college years. 

2. Latin—As the first foreign language, Latin is usually a 
wise choice. Since it was long the language of learning in 
western Europe it is a necessary tool for research in many fields. 
But it has, too, great practical and cultural values; for many 
of our common words and technical words come from the Latin, 
and even our ordinary speech is enriched and refined by a 
precise knowledge of its sources. 

N.B. A reading knowledge of Greek or Latin is required for 
the doctorate in all departments of the School of Letters of the 
University of Iowa. 

3. French—The French have been more constantly than any 
other modern people the leaders in the development of western 
civilization; and the literary relations between France and 
England since Chaucer's time have been especially close. Students 
interested in such cultural subjects as the modern drama and 
prose fiction or literary criticism should study French. 

4. German—Modern methods of research were developed 
chiefly by German scholars. Students particularly interested in 
natural science, in technical subjects, and in advanced scholarship 
should begin German early. Without German a true appreciation 
of poems like Faust can never be gained. 

N.B. A reading knowledge of both French and German is 
required of all candidates for the Ph.D. degree in all departments 
of the University of Iowa. The sooner that knowledge can be 
acquired the better. 

5. Spanish—The practical value of Spanish should possibly 
be stressed more than the cultural. While it is rich in cultural 
values, its greatest importance for us is that through it alone 
can come a knowledge of the Spanish-American peoples, and 
the establishment of closer contacts with them. 
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6. Italian—lItaly was the center of the modern revival of 
learning. Italian should be studied more than it now is, especially 
by students of literature, art, and music. As yet it is taught 
only in the larger educational institutions. 


In conclusion, Professor Flickinger comments: ‘Such action 
on the part of departments of English tends to counteract state- 
ments by educationists, superintendents, and high-school princi- 
pals, that colleges do not care whether students take foreign 
languages in high school or not, nor care which ones they take 
when they do.” 


v 
LATIN AND THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


By MIGNONETTE SPILMAN 
University of Utah 


(Note: This paper is a condensation of ‘‘Prerequisites for the Intelligent 
Use of English Dictonaries,’’ a paper read before the American Classical 
League, July 3, 1939, at San Francisco.) 


URRENT INTEREST in the various aspects of language 
is remarkably widespread and lively, and makes the subject 
of English vocabulary a timely one. Never before has the 

English language been so important in the world. The tongue of 
two great democracies, it has become a symbol of liberty to thou- 
sands of refugees and exiles; and doubtless never before have so 
many people of various nationalities been seriously concerned in 
mastering it. Though in the varied texture of its vocabulary it 
is a veritable international exposition of words, possibly the ease 
with which it is moving towards the position of an international 
language may be explained, in part, by the fact that Latin is 
its predominant vocabulary element. 

An aroused sense of the true meanings of words is clearly 
of critical importance at the present time, when consonance of 
thought and expression is a vital need. Under the influence of 
fear, in a distraught world, men have felt a driving impulse to 
annihilate their opponents with words. Emotionalism, willful 
carelessness, and ignorance of the intrinsic meanings of words 
are complicating the situation. “‘Fascist,’’ ‘‘communist,”’ “‘dicta- 
tor’ hurtle through the air in this logomachy. A conservative 
is labelled a ‘‘reactionary;'’ a liberal becomes a ‘“‘radical.’’ The 
schools have a definite responsibility here. 

Another present trend in the development of our language is 
to be observed in the growing use of neologisms. Writers in 
literary and news journals are employing freshly coined words 
in increasing numbers. Whether such efforts are to be interpreted 
as indicative of a harmful trend or of a healthy development of 
the language, the fact that change is a law of language and that 
the new concerns of life require description must be recognized. 

Much of the criticism of modern education centers around 
its lack of success in teaching a functional knowledge of the 
English language. Many failures in school are directly traceable to 
lack of vocabulary. Students at both the high-school and the 
college level are unable, it is charged, to express themselves with 
precision or to think efficiently. Nor can they read with under- 
standing. Surely the solution of this serious problem of semi- 
literacy should be a major item in the agenda of educational 
administrators. In this connection, the potentialities of the Latin 
course for rendering effective assistance, while conceded in a 
measure, are not so widely understood as they deserve to be by 
those not in the classical field. 

Two of the regular exercises in the Latin classroom serve 
definitely to increase a pupil’s knowledge of English words. In his 
effort to interpret a sentence, for example, in one of Cicero’s 
speeches, a boy may have an experience in the critical appraisal of 
words and ideas such as he has not had and probably could 
not have had outside the Latin classroom. Furthermore, his 
study of the processes of derivation and composition, as exempli- 
fied in Latin words, develops an analytical attitude toward words 
in general. When he goes to an English dictionary to investigate 
a new word, the student of Latin will note at once its structural 
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parts—prefix, stem or root, suffix. Because he has been concerned 
with the details of its anatomy, he can more easily make the 
English word a part of his recognition vocabulary; also, he can 
speak and write it more confidently. 

Our Latin student knows the various ways in which a prefix 
may affect the meaning of a stem, as, for example, in the case of 
the English words confident and diffident, abnormality and ab- 
horrence. Familiar with the two Latin prefixes in-, he understands 
how inform can mean ‘‘shapeless’’ as well as “to give form or 
information to.’’ Likewise, an acquaintance with common Latin 
suffixes helps him to distinguish between such words as credible 
and credulous. He knows that suffixes may be spelled alike but 
yet have very different meanings, as in the case of molecule and 
ridicule. He learns also how the principle of assimilation operates 
to change the spelling of a word; hence to him the spelling of 
suffer with two f’s and of prefer with but one f is intelligible. 
Besides, instruction received in the Latin classroom regarding cer- 
tain principles of vowel change helps in the understanding of 
the spelling and derivation of hundreds of English words—for 
example, precipitate from caput, millennium from annus, efficient 
from facere. 

A knowledge of certain inflectional forms employed in Latin 
is obviously requisite for the understanding of many English 
words; for example, such knowledge clarifies the distinction 
in number between formula and data, or between memoranda 
and propaganda. The exact meaning of words which have 
come from Latin gerundives, such as referendum, tremendous, 
agenda, is usually not easily sensed by those who are not students 
of language. 

Probably a training in Latin, more than any other equipment 
that one might have, helps in the recognition of exact, deno- 
tative meanings of words, as compared with connotative mean- 
ings. The student’s experience with the Latin adjective egregius 
and its English derivative illustrates this point. The literal mean- 
ing of the Latin, ‘‘out of the herd,”’ leads easily to the figurative 
use ‘‘distinguished,’’ connoting excellence, as in Cicero; but the 
English derivative in modern usage has developed a pejorative 
connotation, and means ‘“‘distinguished for bad qualities."’ 

A certain independence of the dictionary is of great importance 
in developing a real control over vocabulary. Hence, the thorough 
mastery of a basic vocabulary of stems, prefixes, and suffixes, 
and practice in the interpretation of these formal elements should 
be insisted upon in the Latin class. Any student may justly de- 
mand that his study of Latin give him this equipment. A com- 
paratively brief vocabulary of Latin stems, prefixes, and suffixes 
can be richly rewarding. The vocabulary of any first-year Latin 
book furnishes the basis for understanding the component parts, 
not of hundreds, but of thousands of English words. 

But perhaps we should do more for the students in our 
Latin classes; perhaps we should plan for a more definite and 
detailed application of Latin to the other courses which they 
are taking. I make a plea, too, for courses devoted specifically to 
word study, for boys and girls who have had no Latin. To be 
sure, more pupils should be encouraged to take the regular work 
in the Latin language: but is not the type of course to which 
I refer, in a sense, “‘a bird in the hand’? No pre-medical course 
given in the university is in general more appreciated by medical 
students than a course in Greek and Latin for medical terminology. 
Not only does it help them to analyze the difficult words which 
they must handle, but in a very real sense it is an introduction to 
thinking in the terms of their profession. Would it not be worth 
while if courses of this nature were more extensively offered in 
high school and college? 

Although much has been done already, it is important that 
there be continued investigation with a view to a more com- 
prehensive organization of the Latin element in the English 
vocabulary for practical teaching purposes; with particular at- 
tention, perhaps, to the problems of the pupil who has had no 
Latin, and to the designing of more effective teaching techniques. 

It will be found that errors in the understanding of words fall 
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into fairly definite categories. Some, for instance, are caused by 
similarities in form, as in the case of the confusion of virulent, 
virile, and violent. Others arise from previously established as- 
sociations of meaning, as in the explanation of percolate as 
denoting “‘to think over’! The confusion of words of opposite 
or nearly opposite meaning is an interesting phenomenon fre- 
quently observed by those who teach word study courses. This 
may be illustrated by the interpretation of inertia as energy, 
humid as arid, and diffident as impudent. In some cases similarity 
of ending is a contributing factor. Diagnostic tests for discovering 
wrong tendencies, and remedial exercises definitely planned to 
help a student to eliminate his errors, are needed. Another problem 
for special consideration arises from the fact that, although a 
student may be able to analyze a certain word and to interpret 
it correctly in a given context, often he is not able to use it 
correctly. It has become a part of his ‘‘recognition vocabulary,” 
but not of his ‘‘actual use vocabulary.” 

Finally, it is necessary that we study constantly the results of 
our work. We have a valuable tool, probably the most valuable 
tool that the schools can provide, for widening the knowledge and 
increasing the accurate use of words—-for opening the golden 
gate to the treasure house of our language. Our problem is to 
use that tool effectively. 
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LATIN AS AN INTEGRATOR 


By DOROTHY PARK LATTA 
Director, American Classical League Service Bureau 


(Nore: Under the ticle, ‘‘The Latin Deparunent—A Source of Light,’’ this 
paper was read on July 3, 1939, at the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Classical League, in San Francisco.) 


E LATIN TEACHERS have long been aware that 

our subject can fit into an integrated program as per- 

haps no other subject can. But perhaps it would not 
be amiss at this time to re-examine a few of the ways in which 
Latin can help the pupil to be a better student in other fields of 
learning, if the teacher takes the time and trouble to work out 
a definite program to this end. It is not enough for us to believe 
that Latin can help in so many ways, if we do not make it clear 
to our students, our colleagues, and the school by definite projects. 
Often the teacher will have to prepare most of the material because 
of the time element, and introduce it casually but purposefully. 
Wherever possible pupil participation should be encouraged. 

It is in the matter of vocabulary that Latin can be especially 
helpful in the study of other subjects. The teacher can secure 
technical vocabularies from the Pressey lists or from various 
“companions” to the study of Latin. A study might be made of 
these to determine in what year of Latin the Latin words appear 
which are the basis of the English derivatives. A conference with 
the teacher of the subject involved could be asked for, so adverse 
criticism need not arise over how much assistance in any mutual 
project can be expected. 

The vocabulary of mathematics can be worked out this way 
and much interest excited over the help Latin can give to the under- 
standing of technical terms. Charts can be made or notebooks 
kept, with appropriate explanations of the origin of the terms. 
Perhaps it could be arranged for a pupil who is taking both 
Latin and algebra to give a short explanatory talk on the Latin 
basis of mathematical terms to his algebra class. Interesting facts 
about the ancient basis of mathematics could be culled from 
Mathematics, by David E. Smith (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome”’ Series, 1923). 

It must be carefully kept in mind that in all vocabulary 
derivative work constant checking in a good English dictionary 
is necessary, and also verification in an etymological dictionary 
such as Weekley’s is much to be desired. Care must be taken not 
to confuse cognates with derivatives. 

The study of Latin helps immeasurably in the vocabulary 
of the sciences. In a pamphlet by A, E. Hill, ‘‘Classics and 
Pure Science,” published by the American Classical League, it is 
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interestingly pointed out that even a casual examination of the 
indexed titles of a standard textbook showed 37% from Greek, 
36% from Latin, 9% from Anglo-Saxon, 9% from proper 
names, the rest from the modern languages. Vocabulary studies, 
charts, talks, can be employed also in the study of what Latin 
contributes to physiology, chemistry, physics, biology, and gen- 
eral language. 

If one of your pupils is interested in music, a study of the 
vocabulary which comes from Latin could be supplemented by 
a report on what we know of ancient music, its uses on different 
occasions, and the types of musical intruments, some of which 
were the prototypes of ours. Recently a student of music in a 
School of Education came to the Service Bureau for help in 
preparing an integrated program. She wrote a play based on 
classical mythology, ‘‘“The Banquet of the Gods,’’ which used 
music based on classical themes, recorded, or to be played by 
the school orchestra. This was to be used as an assembly pro- 
gram, with the departments of Latin, music, home economics, 
and English cooperating. 

What an opportunity is given us to help verify the study of 
the social sciences! Such a project in a Cicero class would be 
most helpful. The likenesses and differences of the two systems 
of government, our debt to many Roman ideas, our avoiding of 
some of the Romans’ mistakes, should make a deep impression 
on our young citizens. The teachers of civics and Latin might 
pool their dramatic talents and write a play about the making 
of our constitution, stressing the influence of Greece and Rome 
upon those who made it; the play could be put on by members 
of both classes. A study of election terms with their vivid Latin 
word parentage can be a feature of election months. Roman 
elections and a Roman state can be worked out for the whole 
department and bulletin boards can be used in the ancient manner. 

Perhaps some home economics enthusiast in the Latin class 
will want to try out some of the Roman recipes described by 
Cato. A study of the eating and banqueting customs of the 
Romans may work out in a harmonious Roman banquet with 
the help of the home economics department. Suppose you are 
going to put on a Roman style show. The sewing instructor 
might be glad to cooperate and have her pupils help, both classes 
profiting from the ‘‘research’’ involved and from the widening 
of the mental horizon. New ideas for the dress designer are to 
be obtained from the photographs and illustrated books of the 
Latin department. 

In the manual arts department perhaps furniture designing 
is being studied. Again the pictures and photographs of the 
Latin department may prove an inspiration for the project of 
some pupil. If you have a classroom that could be beautified, 
perhaps the manual arts department would be willing to execute 
your furniture, or build a lararium, a Roman bookcase, or pede- 
stals and niches for your plaster casts. All of these things, if 
necessary, can be worked out on a credit or project basis. 

The art department, too, can draw on the Latin department 
for material. A series of posters on the art of the ancients, or 
prints of modern art with Greek and Roman themes, or help 
in preparing charts for a Latin ‘‘Open House,”’ or murals with 
classical themes painted for the schoolroom walls, may result 
from cooperation. 

The student of the modern languages, French, Spanish, and 


Italian, can get much help from his Latin, especially if his Latin 


teacher makes this aid graphic. Where but in the Latin class can 
one most effectively point out how the Latin word, through 
late Latin, mediaeval Latin, early French, to today’s word, 
changed its spelling and why? This work, done systematically by 
putting a word a day for a time on the blackboard, can enliven 
both subjects. Several Service Bureau publications will give aid 
on this subject. If the teacher studies C. H. Grandgent’ From 
Latin to Italian (Harvard University Press, 1933), he can intro- 
duce an experiment which was successfully carried out by Dr. 
J. F. Gummere, of the William Penn Charter School in Phila- 
delphia. He offered to teach a group of seniors who were taking 
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Vergil how to read simple Italian in a short time. His experi- 
ment culminated in an assembly program based on the pupils’ 
self-directed study of Italy. 


The teacher of English and of Latin should be firm allies. 
According to careful vocabulary studies, slightly over 50% of 
our English vocabulary is derived from Latin. In the Latin class 
prefixes and suffixes, word formation, and the history of lan- 
guage are easily learned. Studies made during the Classical 
investigation of the General Education Board showed in tests 
and experiments that pupils studying Latin did, on the average, 
much better in spelling, the understanding of new English words, 
Latin phrases in books, periodicals, and newspapers, and also 
classical allusions met with in their reading, than pupils who did 
not study Latin. It seems reasonable that books read tor the Latin 
class should receive credit in the English class, and also papers 
written on certain phases of the ancient authors read. both 


departments might also cooperate on the schooi or departmental 
newspaper. 

In the social sciences we hear that the student must be trained 
to be a good citizen. The study of Cicero gives an ideal place to 
discuss many of the problems contronting citizens, but even in the 
first year of Latin the stories and legends of early Rome give 
Opportunities to stress courage, honesty, honor, uprightness, pa- 
triotism, mercy, and other qualities desirable in the individual. 
Simplified readers with selections from Eutropius, Nepos, Aulus 
Gellius, Suetonius, and Livy supply extra material for a contract 
which might well be linked up with the social science work. 
One teacher 1 know of made simple English versions of some 
of the more outstanding incidents of Roman legend and story in 
dramatic form. These were put on at an assembly program 
which interested the editor of the town paper so much that 
the program received a splendid write-up. 

We all admit that a collection of slides is a valuable thing, but 
the question of expense often arises. If you can get your lantern 
in some way, slides could be gathered by raising the money in 
various ways. However, if you have a student who is interested 
in photography, a good collection of slides from photographs 
and illustrations in books could be made comparatively inex- 
pensively. In this way a collection can be built up not only for 
your own classes, but for social science classes as well. 

Some of your pupils will have decided on their future careers 
even in the first year of high school. It has been suggested that 
the teacher get information on filing cards of the pupil’s choice 
of vocation which may become the basis for interesting reports 
to be delivered to the class. The girl who intends to be a nurse 
is given a list of abbreviations of Latin words and terms which 
a nurse must know, and an article on the forerunners of the 
Red Cross. The future doctor gets a list of words of Latin 
and Greek origin in his field to work on, and he is directed 
to read selections in translation about early medical knowledge 
and practices as recorded in Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus. 
E. T. Doherty and E. E. Cooper’s Word Heritage (Lippincott, 
1929) has lists of English words of Latin origin which are 
commonly used by lawyers, architects, proofreaders, insurance 
salesmen, bankers, auditors, etc. These can be distributed to others. 
For reports on Roman occupations, material may be culled from 
the various books on Roman life. 

Another way of integrating the work of many departments is 
to inaugurate a school festival at which honors are given for 
achievements of the pupils. In at least one school I know of, 
the festival is appropriately presided over by Athena. I have 
often thought that Apollo would be a fine patron attended 
by the Muses who could with appropriate ceremony and pageant 
bestow the prizes in various departments. This, under the aegis 
of the Latin department, could be a true integration of the 
efforts of all the departments. 

These are but a few of the well-known ways the Latin de- 
partment can and does aid other subjects. All of you undoubtedly 
have used many of these ideas and have others. It often seems 
that there is no time for these extra things, but if we want 


our well-loved subject to be known favorably and well by 
our colleagues as well as our students, some of these efforts are 
well worth the time and efforts involved. 


BOOK NOTES 
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Laun Poetry. By W. L. Carr and H. E. Wedeck. Boston: 

D.C. Heath Co., 1940. Pp. ix +414. $2.00 

lhis book is designed for students who read poetry, instead 
of prose, after two years of Latin. Aeneid i—vi, and selections 
from Catullus, Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics, Ovid, Horace, 
Phaedrus, Martial, Hadrian, Ausonius, and Claudian comprise 
the text. Of the Aeneid, Books i, ii, iv, vi, like the other 
selections, have a marginal vocabulary. This vocabulary, an 
important feature of the book, is designed to eliminate the 
burden of new words encountered by beginners in poetry. Every 
word not required in the first two years by the College Board is 
given at the right or left of the text as it is met. Of these words, 
such as are required are starred, once at the point of first occur- 
rence, twice at the second, and three times at the third. There 
are comprehension questions and twenty “Work Units” to 
accompany the study of the Aeneid. The usual full vocabulary, 
instructions for scansion, life of Vergil, and a survey of Latin 
poetry are included, together with the necessary grammatical 
material. The book embodies a new idea, admirably carried out. 
It ought to put new life into many a Latin class and should 
provide exactly what many a teacher needs.—John F. Gummere. 


Latin—Third Year. By L. E. Lord and Loura B. Woodruff. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1939. Pp. xiit+540+127. 
"$2.04. 

Latin—Third Year completes the four-year ‘‘Climax Series’’ 
of which Professor Magoffin is the general editor. The preceding 
books in the series have been conspicuous for their well-chosen 
and varied reading content and for the excellence of their illustra- 
tions. The present book is no exception. Part I is entitled 
“Stories of Adventure Told by the Romans,’’ and consists of 
selections from Livy, Hyginus, and Pliny the Younger. Part Il 
is entitled ‘‘Orations of Cicero,’’ and consists of appropriate 
selections from Sallust’s Catiline, combined with the complete 
text of Cicero’s Catiline I, III, and IV, the complete text of 
the Manilian Law and Archias, and selections from Verres. 
Part III is entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Roman Life from Letters of 
Cicero and Pliny,’’ and contains seventeen of Cicero’s and 
seventeen of Pliny’s letters. Preceding each Part there is an 
extensive, well-written English essay. There are shorter essays 
at appropriate points throughout the book. Brief sections on word 
study appear at frequent intervals, and comprehension questions 
are provided for a portion of the Latin text in Part I. There 
are also sections entitled “‘Books of Reference,’’ “‘Forms for 
Reference,’’ ‘‘Syntax for Reference,’’ ‘“Thinking, Speaking, and 
Writing Latin.’’ ‘“‘Latin Abbreviations Commonly Used in Eng- 
lish,"’ ‘“Word Formation,’’ ‘‘English-Latin Vocabulary,’’ and 
“Latin-English Vocabulary.’’—W.L.C. 

The New Deal in Old Rome. By H. J. Haskell. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. xiit+t258+xi. $2.50. 

Many years’ work as a newspaper man has kept the author of 
this book in touch with political and social problems in the 
modern world. A recent tour covering a large part of the 
territory once included in the Roman Empire caused him to 
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marvel at the remains of that mighty empire, and to consider 
anew the political, economic, and social forces which caused its 
growth and decay. He discovered in Roman history many in- 
stances of governmental intervention in social and economic affairs 
of Rome, over a period extending from 367 B.C. to the end 
of the Western Empire in 476 A.D., many of which bear a 
striking resemblance to New Deal policies in our own day and 
nation, among them policies which could fairly be called the 
NRA, PWA, HOLC, AAA, and FCA . The author insists that 
his book is not intended as a defense or a criticism of America’s 
New Deal. However, the general reader will not fail to see the 
significance for our own day of the various successes and failures 
of the New Deal policies in Old Rome, and the teacher of 
history or of Latin will find a wealth of illustrative material 
in the comparisons which the author so vividly presents. W.L.C. 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1938- 

1939, No. 6 Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist, for the Associa- 

tion of Research Libraries. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co. 

1939. Pp. xitit113. $2.00. 

This useful and well-indexed publication is becoming a 
necessity in research libraries. It is interesting to note that the 
number of doctoral dissertations presented during 1938-39 shows 
an increase of five percent over last year’s figure. Interesting also 
is the growing importance of microphotography in the publica- 
tion of dissertations.—L.B.L. 


News And Announcements 


COMMITTEE of the American Classical League has 
A been appointed to study and report on the methods that 

are now being used and that might be used to attract 
high school students to study Latin and college students to con- 
tinue their study of Latin and begin the study of Greek. High 
school and college teachers who have data and suggestions of 
this sort are urged to communicate with the chairman of the 
committee, Professor Walter R. Agard, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Classical 
League will be held in Milwaukee on July 1-3, 1940, in 
connection with the meeting of the N.E.A. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and South held 
its thirty-sixth annual meeting at Louisville. Ky., on March 
21, 22,.and 23. 

The Classical Association of the Atlantic States will meet 
at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City on April 26 and 27. 

The Classical Association of New England will hold its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting at Williams College on April 5 and 6. 

The third annual meeting of the Illinois Classical Conference 
was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on February 22, 23, and 
24. The gathering included joint meetings with the Chicago 
Archaeological Society and the Chicago Classical Club. The 
President of the American Classical League, Professor B. L. 
Ullman. was toastmaster at the annual banquet. 

Miss Harriet Echternach. 609 Second Ave., Sterling, Ill., has 
prepared a High School Latin Workbook to be used for the first 
year of Latin study. It is a compilation of projects, games, notes 
on Roman life, tests, drills, etc. It may be secured from Miss 
Echternach for $1.00 per copy, 90 cents in quantity. 

Mr. Ellis has enlarged and extended his former collection of 
stories of the origins of interesting English words. Every Latin 
teacher and English teacher too, will find this booklet en- 
joyable reading for himself and for the pupil. Many teachers 
suggest that their students own individual copies for required 
reading. Price, 15 cents. 10 or more 12 cents each. 


AMERICAN GLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DOROTHY PARK LATTA, Director 


HE AMERICAN Classical League Service Bureau has for 
sale the following new item. 


578. A Selected Bibliography on the Place of Latin in the 

Curriculum of the Secondary School. By W. L. Carr. 5c. 

The following material previously published is also for sale. 
Please order by number. . 


CICERO AND CITIZENSHIP 
Mimeographs 
1. A Summary of Points to be Remembered in Regard to the 
Government of Rome in the Time of Cicero. 1 0c. 
29. Outline of Roman History for the Latin Teacher. 10c. 


30. Catiline’s Defiance. Selection from a dramatic poem by 
George Croly. 5c. 


33. A Debate for the Cicero Class: Resolved, That Catiline 
Was Justified in Attempting to Overthrow the Roman 
Government. 10c. 

80. Background for the Teacher. A list of articles in various 
periodicals, dealing with Cicero. (Brought up to date.) 
10c. 

81. Notes on the Ethical Content of Two Orations of Cicero 
Commonly Read in High School. 1 0c. 

82. A Simple Account of Legal Procedure in a Roman Court. 
Suitable for study with Pro Archia. 10c. 

101. A Debate for the Cicero Class: Resolved that Cicero Was 
Courageous, Sincere, and Patriotic. 1 0c. 

104. Roman Oratory. Some quotations from Cicero's Brutus, 
De Oratore, etc. 10c. 


109. A Meeting of the Senate. 10c. 
110. A Defense of Catiline.  10c. 


116. Developing Historical Background for the Manilian Law. 
10c. 


147. Devices for Teaching Special Parts of Cicero’s Orations. 
10c. 

155. The Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero.  10c. 

159. Social Problems in Cicero’s Time.  10c. 

191. How To Study Your Cicero Lesson. 10c. 

198. A True-False Test for Comprehension of Pro Archia. 10c. 

219. The Ethical Content of Catilinarian Oraticns I, III, and 

220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizenship to be Found in the 
Four Orations Against Catiline. 1 0c. 

300. A Roman Evening with a Cicero Class. A dramatization 
in Latin. 10c. 

305. A Written Lesson to Test the Pupil’s Understanding of 
the Background of the Orations Against Catiline. 10c. 

321. Questions in Latin to Test the Knowledge of the Content 
of the Fourth Oration Against Catiline. 10c. 

335. Catiline’s Last Battle. A passage for sight reading, taken 
from Sallust, Bellum Catilinae l|vii-lxi. 10c. 

395. Pictures for the Teacher of Caesar and Cicero Which Can 
Be Procured from American Picture Dealers. 1 0c. 

404. A Three-Foli Test Which May Be Given Following the 
Study of the Orations In Catilinam, In Verrem, and Pro 
Archia, and the Historical Background in Connection with 
Them. 10c. 

409. The Cultural Possibilities of Cicero's Orations. 10c. 

428. A Debate for the Cicero Class: Resolved, That Cicero 
Was Justified in His Actions Against the Catilinarian 
Conspiracy. 10c. 
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486. A Multiple-Response and a True-False Test on Cicero's — 
Orations Against Catiline. 10c. 


Cicero and Modern Politics. 1 0c. | NEW PUBLIC ATIONS 


Character Building Through the Medium of Latin Liter- 


ature. A Project Based on Cicero’s Philosophical Writings. 


10c. 
531. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign Issues, 63 B.C. A Study Bulletin. XXX 

of Catiline, the Liberal. 10c. A GUIDE FOR READINGS IN ) 
548. Contracts for Third-Year Latin. 10c. ENGLISH ON ROMAN CIVILIZA- 
576. A Mid-Term Examination in Cicero. A test to show TION. 

how the study of Cicero helps a student to be a better a 

citizen of a democracy. 10c. By OSCAR E. NYBAKKEN. Price 35c. ) 


A valuable new guide with an 
Supplements bibli h 
19. Notes on the First Catilinarian Oration.  10c. 
ences to help students, teachers, and 
21. Quotations from Cicero’s Letters Which Throw Light on general readers in the study of 
the Writer's Personality. 10c. | 
24. The Value of the Classics in Training for Citizenship. | | 
106. 
27. Political Questions Suggested by Cicero’s Orations Against 
Catiline. 10c. 
28. Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. 10c. Canemus 
33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and Cicero. 10c. | By JULIA B. WOOD. Price 35c. 
Bulletins A collection of six songs in Latin or 
XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. An illustrated enlargement of 


translation with five original musical | 
Supplement 27 in book form. 45c. 


settings by Miss Wood. 

Pictures 

Set IV. 34. Pompey. 3c. | | 
35. Bust of Cicero. 3c. ‘ 
of Cee American Classical League Service Bureau 
38. Cicero Addresses the Senate. Catiline Sits Alone. New York University Washington Square East 

3c. New York, N. Y. 

39. Catiline in the Senate. Detail of above. 3c. 


Latin that meets the Recommendations for 
the Third Year 


HARRINGTON and McDUFFEE 
‘Third-Year Latin 


A widely used course. The varied reading includes selections from 
Cicero, Livy, Pliny, and Sallust, and a few pages of medieval Latin 
from Ekkehart of Aura. Plenty of material edited for sight translation. 
With introductions, notes, grammatical outline, exercises in prose 
composition, word lists, and a grammatical index. $2.12. 


MOORE and BARSS 
Orations of Cicero, Revised Edition 


All the reading, grammar, and composition needed for the third year is provided in this book. In 
addition to the six orations of Cicero usually read, there is the Pro Marcello, a series of selections 


from the Fourth Verrine, and a number of Cicero's letters. An extensive grammatical outline is 
included. $2.20. 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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